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Memorabilia. 
Wits the March number begins Vol. vii. of 

the Genealogists’ Magazine. The first | 
article is by Mr. C. E. Lart, on ‘ French 
Records’—a first instalment, the introduc- | 
tory pages of which may serve to correct one 
or two misapprehensions. Carlyle is largely | 
responsible for an impression among us that 
nearly everything—including collections of 
documents—belonging to the old régime was, | 
over the whole of France, destroyed at the 
Revolution. This was true only of Paris and | 
some of the larger cities. There is a far 
greater mass of records of all sorts for the | 
centuries prior to the Revolution in France 
than in England. In England, after the 
feudal system, in the sixteenth century, had 
died out, deeds and charters and private 
papers pertaining to it were stored away in 
attics and cellars and perished from damp 
or the ravages of rats and mice. In France | 
such records had their use right up to the 
eighties of the eighteenth century, and, in a 
country so frequently exposed to the chances | 
of war, their preservation by hiding was at- 
tended to as a matter of course. Mr. Lart | 
shows in some detail how much relating to 
English families and to English topographi- 
cal history of the Middle Ages is to be found | 
in France, where especially the care of re- | 
cords systematically taken by the Church has 
been notably effectual in accumulating and 
safeguarding treasures. 

The number contains Nell Gwynn’s will, 
and also a letter from the Prefect of the 
Vatican Archives explaining that statements 
to the effect that any part of these are kept 
secret (except, as is customary with all | 
Governments, those of recent date) arises | 
from some misapprehension. The date from | 
which Papal Registers are not yet accessible | 
is 1846. The Prefect also points out that ' 





| registers have been recovered. 


there are no such “ Papal Registers of 
Births, Marriages, etc.,’’ as have been sup- 
posed to exist. 


We received the other day the report of 

the Council of the Devon and Cornwall 
Record Society for 1934. It begins with the 
satisfactory announcement of the now com- 
plete issue in print of the Register of Hart- 
land. The final instalment of this appeared 
in Part xli. of the Society’s publications. 
The printing was done from a transcript 
made nearly sixty years ago by the Rev. J. 
Ingle Dredge. This, after the transcriber’s 
death, came into the hands of Mr. R. Pearse 
Chope. After making some valuable addi- 
tions to it, Mr. Pearse Chope has seen the 


| register through the press and compiled the 


index, besides making generous contribution 
towards the costs of production, which have 
amounted to nearly £300. The Society have 
several like enterprises on hand: thus, the 
printing of the Registers of Plymtree, Top- 
sham, Camborne, Truro and Widecombe-in- 
the-Moor; the index to the Devon Feet of 
Fines; a further instalment of the Cornish 
Feet of Fines. All these have arrived at dif- 
ferent stages towards completion, and are 
now somewhat at a_ standstill for lack of 
funds. We hope the Council’s appeal for con- 


| tributions will meet with adequate response. 
| Some time ago the Society made known 
| the fact that the Registers of the parish of 
| Coleridge were missing from the church safe. 


Through the publicity given to the loss, the 
It appears 
that there was nothing more sinister behind 
their abstraction than somebody’s curiosity, 


| and then carelessness about returning them, 


and it is also to be noted that neither the 
present incumbent nor his immediate prede- 
cessor had any responsibility in the matter. 
It seems to have been an incident in an in- 
terregnum, which all our readers will agree 


| with the Society in thinking ought to have 
| been brought to light—by the proper periodi- 


cal scrutiny of the church documents—much 
earlier than it was. Nor is anyone likely to 
disagree with the report where it goes on to 
urge that where, for the purposes of tran- 
scription, registers, under due authorisation, 
are allowed temporarily to pass out of the 
keeping of the clergy, some reputable County 
Society should have cognisance of the fact, 


| should exercise some supervision over the 
| transcription, and have power to ensure that 


the records are both properly protected and 
duly returned. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SWIFT AND HEYWOOD. 


LMOST all of the biographers, editors and 
critics of Swift have failed to mention 
any possibility of a direct indebtedness of 
Swift’s ‘ The Battle of the Books’ (1697) to 
John Heywood’s ‘ The Spider and the Flie ’ 
(1556). In fact, scarcely any note has been 
published regarding such a relationship. R. 
F. Jones has advanced the thesis that the 
conflict between the ancients and the moderns 
‘‘ was of English extraction,’’! but scholars 
generally have been content to believe that 
France furnished whatever specific sources 
Swift may have used. However, J. M. Ber- 
dan has ventured this modest statement re- 
garding an English source: 

It is a curious (and unfruitful) speculation 
whether among the books in Temple’s library 
Swift may not have found a copy of Heywood 
ae Spider and the Flie], to suggest to him 
nis most famous episode in the Battle of the 
Books. If so, he probably did nothing but 
look at the cuts, in which the fly is the size 
of a very large bee. Be this as it may, in 
any case the possible influence of Heywood’s 
poem is an interesting speculation. (Karly 
Tudor Poetry, New York, 1920, pp. 106-107). 

In her study of 1923—‘ A Study of John 
Heywood’s ‘‘ The Spider and the Flie,’’’ un- 
published MS. of a M.A. thesis at the Johns 
Hopkins University, 1923, p. 123—Miss 
Alice D. Price agrees with Berdan’s conjec- 
ture, but she dismisses the problem promptly 
after touching lightly upon two obvious 
parallels. 

Swift himself stoutly denied? any obligation 
to any book for the slightest hint for his 
‘ Battle.’ In spite of Berdan’s belief (for 
which he presents no evidence) that Swift 
‘* probably did nothing but look at the cuts,’’ 
there are several textual parallels between 
Swift’s ‘ Battle of the Books ’ and John Hey- 


1 See ‘The Background of the Battle of the 
Books’ by R. F. Jones in ‘ Washington Uni- 
versity Studies,’ vol. vii, No. 2, April, 1920, 
pp. 99-162. 


fore. For example. see p. xlvii, of the Intro- 
duction to the Guthkelch and Smith edition of 
‘A Tale of a Tub To Which is Added The 
Battle of the Books,’ etc., Oxford, 1920. All 
my references to the Swift text (pp. 211-259) 
are based upon this edition. 


| 
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wood’s ‘The Spider and the Flie.’5 The sig. 
nificant parallels are these: 

-" The idea of battle and the language and 
implements of warfare are dominant in the 
text and illustrations of both compositions 

2. Both authors discuss a ‘‘ glasse ” (Hey- 
wood, p. 5, ll. 18-27; also see pp. 181-182) or 
“a sort of Glass’ (Swift, p. 215, 1. 1) in 
“The Preface.”’ « 

5. Both pieces use a spider (Swift, p. 229 
ll. 3ff. Swift’s spider represents the onelall 
and Heywood (pp. 324, 330) uses the term 
‘‘ auncient spider.’’) and some other winged 
insect as the chief characters: Heywood, the 
fly ; Swift, the bee (op. cit., p. 229, ll. 18ff), 
Heywood’s ‘‘ fleshe flie’’ is named “ Buz,” 
and is said to be ‘‘ as big as a bumble bee.” 
(Heywood, op. cit., p. 43, 1. 7; the name 
occurs on p. 94, Il. 5-6) Swift calls his 
insect-contestant ‘‘ Bee.’’ Swift also men 
tions “‘ Flies’? (Swift, op. cit., p. 229, 1. § 
and p. 232, 1. 21). Moreover, Heywood’s 
flies are not only as large as bees (see quota- 
tion from Berdan, supra), but they actually 
look more like bees than flies in the numerous 
illustrations). Furthermore, Heywood (op. 
cit., p. 7, 1. 16) speaks of ‘‘ The Oracion of 
the flie’’; and Swift (op. cit., p. 233, 1. 6) 
describes his bee as being ‘like an Orator, 
collected in himself.’’ 

4. In both works there is a fierce battle 
(Swift, p. 235, ll. 10ff.; Heywood, pp. 301 
305) with leaders, (Swift, p. 234, ll. 15f.), 
followers (Swift, pp. 235, 236, etc.), an at- 
tack (Swift, p. 243, 1. 28; Heywood, pp. 301 
ff.) and a period of slackened conflict during 
which time the contestants retire (Heywood, 
Cap. 72, pp. 335ff.; also p. 305; Swift, p. 
254, 1. 15) to rest. 

5. Swift (op. cit., p. 227, 1. 6) has a scout- 
ing messenger to bring ‘‘ back with him 4 
List of their Forces, in all Fifty Thousand.” 
Heywood (op. cit., p. 260, third stanza) 
arrays the spiders ‘‘ Avainst fiftie thousand 
flies,’’ exactly the same number of contest 
ants. 

6. Both authors mention ‘‘the two parties” 
(Heywood, p. 10, 1. 29; Swift, p. 233, 1.1, 
and p. 238, 1. 17) as the contending forces, 
and take note of the part ‘‘ Fortune ” (Hey 
wood, Cap. 2, pp. 28ff., and p. 258, 1. 8} 


| Swift, p. 219, 1. 9, and p. 229, 1. 17) plays 


2 This fact has been noted several times he- | 


in the affairs of the contenders. 


3 The references to Heywood’s text are based 
upon the Spenser Society reprint (1894) of 
the ‘Spider and the Flie,’ “ Reprinted from 
the Edition of 1556.” 
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7. Swift’s (op. cit., p. 231, ll. 13-15) spider 
“ swelled himself ’’ (Heywood, p. 188, I. 18, 
and p. 267, 1. 12; Swift, p. 230, ll. 7 and 
30). The insects are said to swell up in 
both cases) and boasted that his web is a 
“Jarge Castle. . . all built with my own 
Hands...” Is it not a striking detail 
that Heywood (0p. cit., Cap. 52, p. 215. See 
also the castle in the cuts on pp. 2, 23, 217, 
921, etc.) presents in the person of ‘‘ the 
head spider’ a builder who “ hath builded 
a strong castell in that cobweb.’’ Heywood 
again calls the cobweb a ‘‘ castell ’’ on p. 242, 
1.13. See p. 261, 1. 14; p. 295; pp. 300-301. 
A high hill predominates the background of 
two of the Heywood (op. cit., 
illustrations. Swift (op. cit., pp. 
gives great prominence to the 
he mentions at least five times. 
(See Heywood’s cuts, pp. 2 and 23, and 
Swift’s text, p. 219, 1. 33) there are two 
strongholds on the hill, one higher and larger 
than the other. . 

8. Heywood characterizes his weakling, the 
fly, as being blinded by pride. (op. cit., Cap. 
84, p. 389). It seems that the same charac- 
teristic (Swift, op. cit., p. 217, ll. 3, 4, and 
7; p. 232, 1. 19; p. 218, 1. 7; p. 219, I. 18) 
is dominant in the make-up of Swift's 
moderns (Swift, op. cit., p. 234, ll. 8 to 
p. 235, 1. 5). Note how the boasted genius 


219-221) 


of the moderns is contrasted with the per- | - 


severance and modesty of the ancients. 

9. In both pieces (Heywood, op. cit., p. 53, 
ll, 11 and 25; p. 55, 1. 
p. 84, ll. 7, 17, 19; Swift, op. cit., p. 230, 1. 
7, and p. 233, 1. 21) there is extreme swear- 
ing ‘‘ when the Spider and the Bee (or fly) 
were entering into their Contest.”’ 


| 
| 


pp. 2 and 23) | 


22; p. 82, 1. 21; | 


| he has a woman sweep the web down with a 


10. Swift (op. cit., p. 221 (in italics)) mag- | 


nifies the importance of the ‘‘ Quill’’ and 
the ‘‘ Ink ’’ in ‘‘ all Battels of the Learned.”’ 
Heywood (op. cit., pp. 28, 36, 42, 48, 54, 60, 
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Swift’s ‘A Meditation upon a Broom-stick.’ 
Swift alludes to the danger of “‘ Brooms ”’ 
(p. 229, 1. 16) in the text of the ‘ Battle.’ 
13. In Heywood the judges are ready to 
give up, for no decision can be made. (Hey- 
wood, op. cit., Cap. 37, p. 164). We find a 
similar lack of finality in the ‘ Battle’; the 
reader is never informed who won. 
Whoever would agree or disagree with Ber- 
dan, should first compare in detail the ‘‘ ori- 
ginal design’’ and the familiar picture- 
illustration for the ‘ Battle’ with the illus- 
trations in Heywood. They contain positive 
likenesses, perhaps more convincing than all 
the verbal parallels combined. The spider’s 
web and the insect over the window are the 


§, le. os ““/ | most obvious and certain resemblances.’ Ber- 
ill’? which | 


In both | 


dan is surely right in his speculation that 
there was some relation between the “‘ cuts ”’ 
for the two compositions ; yet his supposition 
that Swift ‘“‘ did nothing but look at the 
cuts’’ is certainly untenable. 

Swift was acquainted with J. Notary’s 
‘Life of Erasmus’ and with the ‘ Adagia’ 
of the great humanist. Swift knew More’s 
‘ Utopia,’ and considered Sir Thomas More 
a person ‘‘of the greatest virtue this king- 
There is further evi- 
dence to show that Swift was interested in 
other Tudor authors and their books.5 


4 Heywood displays the web and an insect 
with numerous variations in details) in sixty- 
three illustrations, pp. 24, 28, 36, ete. Finally, 


broom, p. 415. Swift uses the web and insect 
over a window in his “ original design ” and 
in the well-known engraving. This engraving, 
which appears in various editions of the 
‘ Battle.’ was first published in the fifth edition 
of 1710. The engraving was apparently pro- 


| duced by Bernard Lens and John Stuart, who 


etc.) gives vivid prominence to the quill and | 


ink in over thirty of the cuts for his work. 

11. Heywood (op. cit., p. 111) speaks of the 
“lordes and tanantes’’ of the window. 
(op. cit., p. 219, 1. 35) also mentions “‘ cer- 
tain Tenants ’’ in his fable. 

12. The mention of brooms is common to 
both pieces. In an illustration (p. 415) Hey- 
wood shows the broom that destroys the web 
and refers to it in the poem (p. 416). The 


Swift | 


at that time kept a drawing-school in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. The engraving was based 
upon an “ original design ” (now preserved at 
Narford Hall, the seat of the Fountaine 
family in Norfolk) that was drawn by Swift 
himself or one of his friends. For the fullest 
account of what is known of these illustra- 
tions, see pp. xxiii ff of the Preface to the 
Guthkelch-Smith edition. In this volume (be- 


| tween pp. 216-217) we also find good reproduc- 


broom is also shown in eight subsequent illus- | 


trations, and often mentioned in the text. 


The reader might also compare Heywood’s | 
broom-illustrations (pp. 415, 417, 419, etc.) | 


with the interesting descriptive details in 





tions of the “original design” and the en- 
graving made from it. In my judgment who- 
ever drew this original design had in mind 
details from two or more of the Heywood 
illustrations. 


5 For evidence of Swift’s interest in early 
sixteenth century books, see W. Giickel and E. 
Giinther: “‘ D. Defoes and J. Swifts Belesen- 
heit und Literarische Kritik ” in Palaestra, 
vol. 149 (1925), pp. 52, 86, 87, etc. 
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Moreover, there is no evidence that would | Taompson, William. 

exclude the possibility that Swift read Hey- Southwark V.I. Capt. August, 1803. (sue, 
wood. Surely the cumulative effect of the | 13 Oct., 1804). 

clear parallels which I have noted cannot be | THorNton, Edward Norton. 

merely accidental or otherwise explained. St. George’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. 1/Lt, 
Accordingly, I conclude that there was a 30 May, 1798. Surrey V.I. Capt. 10 Auy,, 
direct influence of Heywood’s ‘ Spider’ upon 1803. 

the text and illustrations of Swift’s ‘ Battle.’ | Tuornton, Henry. 

Since Swift did use Heywood’s longest work, Battersea, Streatham and Tooting Cay, 


some of the notes and comments concerning | Assn. Capt. (C) 30 May. 1798. 
‘The Battle of the Books’ certainly need to | Tyornton, John. 
be supplemented and revised. Guildford and Blackheath Y.C. Corn, 21 


JOHN WALKER McCAIN, JUN. 
Winthrop College, South Carolina, U.S.A. 


| Aug., 1803. 
| THORNTON, Samuel. 
| Clapham Assn. Lt.-Col.-comdt. 30 May, 
| 1798. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE | Tuorowcoop, William. 
¥ | Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 10 Aug., 1803: 1/Lt, 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS, 1794-1845. | 22 Dec., 1803. 
(See ante pp. 129, 146, 167, 184, 202, 220). | Subsequent Service. 5 Surrey Local Mil. 
Capt. 21 Mar., 1813. 
Tuoyrs, John. 
Wimbledon Cav. Assn. Corn. 18 June, 





TAHOURDINE, John Gabriel. 
Southwark V.I. 1/Lt. 19 Jan., 1806. 





Tawse, Ss 1798. (suc. 6 Dec., 1799). 

Southwark V.1. 1/Lt. (suc. 28 Mar., THRACKRAH, George. 
_, 1606). St. Olave’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. 2/Lt. 
Taytor, Charles. 30 May, 1798: Capt. 2 Nov., 1799. 


Surrey ¥.C. Corn. 51 May, 1837. (never | puperxep. William. 


joined : res. 1841). Surrey V.1. 2/Lt. 10 Aug., 1803: 1/Lt. 
Taytor, George Bridges. 22 Dec., 1803. 

Surrey Y.C. Corn. 30 June, 1814: Lt. 9) pycgner James. 

Mar., 1823: Capt. 12 Aug., 1824. (suc. 2 Whitley V.I. Ens. 25 Oct., 1803. 

Mar., 1831). TreRNey, The Rt. Honble. George. 
Taytor, The Rev. Thomas. A Southwark V.I. Lt.-Col.-comdt. August, 

Surrey Y.C. Chap. 25 Mar., 1837. (died 1803. (suc. 11 Apr., 1804). 

before 8 Mar., 1821). Trtter, Alexander. 


Taytor, William. Lambeth V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. (suc. 14 
Battersea, Benwell and Weymouth V.I. Lt. May, 1805). 
12 Oct., 1803. (suc. 8 Apr., 1805). Trutzy, J. J. 

Taytor, William. Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 23 Aug., 1812. 
Surrey Y.C. Capt. 15 Mar., 1831. TottemacHE, William. 

Terry, Thomas. Surrey Y.C. Corn. 30 Dec., 1836: Lt. 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 3 Apr., 1833. (res. July, | May, 1839. (res. 1842). 
1843). | Toomges, John. 

Tuomas. John Clapham Assn. (Inf.). Lt. 50 May, 1798. 


rn Ts z | Tortn, Benjamin. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 6 June, 1812: Lt. 22 | 7 ; . . 
July, 1819. (died before 9 Mar., 1821). — Bde Beret ¥ gh TS 

Tuomeson, Ebenezer. 14 Feb., 1804. jeg 
Rotherhithe V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. ToutMin, William. 

THomPson, John. Christchurch, Southwark, Inf. Assn. Capt. 
St. Olave’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. 1/Lt.| (C) 28 June, 1798. Christchurch, South- 
2 Nov., 1799. Southwark V.I. 1/Lt. Aug-| wark V.I. Maj.-comdt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
ust, 1803. (res. 1804). (suc. 28 June, 1804). 

THompson, John. Tousn, George. 

Southwark V.I. 1/Lt. 22 Aug., 1804: Capt. Southwark V.I. 1/Lt. August, 1803. 
1 Nov., 1805. Trower, Henry Smith. 
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Surrey Y.C. Lt. 8 Mar., 1831. (suc. 24 | Wansey, John. 





(sue, May, 1836). Camberwell V.I. Ens. 22 Aug., 1805: Lt. 
TrrmMerR, William. 1809. ‘ 
Farnham V.I. 1/Lt. 1 Aug., 1807. Warp, Henry Norcott. 





1/Lt. Tritton, George. | Camberwell Inf. Assn. 2/Lt. 5 June, 1798: 
Aug,, Wandsworth Cav. Assn. Lt. 20 July, 1798. 1/Lt. 25 June, 1798. Camberwell V.I. 
Wandsworth Y.C. Capt. (C) 22 Aug., 1803. | _ Capt. 17 Oct., 1803: Maj. 17 Feb., 1806. 
. TrurFit, Cornelius. | WARNER, Simeon, 
Vay, Rotherhithe V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803. | _ Putney Inf. Assn. Lt. 5 June, 1798. 
TunsTaLL, Robert. | Warren, Edward Ord. 
Kew Inf. Assn. Lt. 5 June, 1798.| ‘Surrey Y.C. Corn. 17 May, 1831. (res. 
mn, 21 Kew V.I. Lt. 3 Aug., 1803; Capt. (C) 26| January, 1833). 
May, 1804. WarkkincToN, D. R. 
Turton, Sir Henry, Bart. | Croydon Volrs. Maj.-comdt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
May, Surrey ¥.C. Capt. 23 July, 1794: Maj. 5 Bde. Surrey Y.C. and V.I. Comdt. 14 
16 Feb., 1797: Lt.-Col.-comdt. 20 Oct., 1826. Feb., 1804. 
(suc. 21 Sept., 1833). | WakRInGToN, Nicholas. 
1/Lt. TWYCROSS, Isaac. | St. Saviour’s, Southwark V.I. Lt. 3 Oct., 
Godalming V.I. Ens. 1 Feb., 1805. | 1803. 
Mil. TWycROss, Richard. | WARWICK. 
Godalming V.I. Ens. 5 May, 1804: Lt. Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 1 Nov., 1805. 
1805. | WasLeEy, Robert 
Jum Twycross, William. | Mitcham V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. (suc. 23 
‘ Godalming V.I. Ens. 8 Nov., 1803: Lt. | Dec., 1803). 
5 May, 1804. (res. 1806). WatTereR, Benjamin. 
ans Tyrwuitt, John. |  Betchworth V.I. Lt. 6 Jan., 1804. 
hase Croydon Cav. Assn. Lt. 30 May, 1798. | Wartuen, George. 


Uswin, James. Surrey Y.C. Adjt. 29 Aug., 1798: Lt. 29 
Wandsworth V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803: Capt. ane 1798. (res. lieutenancy ‘August, 1803). 
1/Lt, 2 July, 1805. (suc. 24 Aug., 1807). Capt. (res. 1827). 
Urquuart, John. Wess, John. 
Lambeth V.I. Adjt. 12 Oct., 1803. Surrey Y.C. Corn. 24 Sept., 1803. 
Venn, The Rev. John. Wess, Richard Holden. 
Clapham Assn. Chap. 31 May, 1799. | Ham and Petersham V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
gust, Clapham Leg. Chap. 8 Aug., 1805. | Wess, Robert. 

Vincent, Francis. Bletchingley and Horne V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 
Guildford V.I. 1/Lt. 9 May, 1794. 1803. (suc. 25 Oct., 1803). 


ic, 14 Vincent, ———. | WEBBER, William. 
Guildford and Blackheath Y.C. Lt. (suc. | Surrey Y.C. Corn. 24 July, 1800. 
25 Sept., 1804). | Wetcu, Samuel. 
Vistors, George. Lambeth Assn. (Inf.). 2/Lt. 10 July, 1798. 
Holmsdale V.I. Lt. December, 1801. | WELcHMAN, Samuel. 
: Lt. Vyse, The Rev. William, D.D. | Southwark Y.C. Corn.: Lt. 4 Mar., 1804. 
Lambeth Inf. Assn. Chap. 10 July, 1798. | Wetis, William, junr. 
Lambeth V.I. Chap. 12 Oct., 1803. | Rotherhithe V.I. Maj.-comdt. 12 Oct., 
1798. Wattace, Edward. 1803. 
Carshalton V.I. Ens. 17 May, 1808. (res. | Wetton. Samuel. 
1808. 1812). Betchworth V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803: Lt. 
mat. Wausn, Frederick. 6 Jan., 1804 


Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 3 Oct., 1803: 1/Lt. | WEst, John. 
: 13 Oct., 1804. (superseded before 22 June, Richmond Leg. (Inf.). Ens. 1808: Lt. 1810. 
Japt. 1808). | Weston, Henry. 


puth- Watton, William. | Surrey Y.C. Capt. 11 May, 1831. (red. 
1803. Richmond V.I. 2/Lt. December, 1798. | 1838). 
(suc. 5 Dec., 1799). | Weston, James. 
Wanostrocut, Vincent. Lambeth V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. (res. 1810). 


Camberwell V.I. Ens. 17 Oct., 1803: Lt. | Weston, William. 
17 Jan., 1806: Capt. 17 Oct., 1807. Surrey Y.C. Corn. 22 Mar., 1805. 
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Weston, J. W. 
Woking Cav. Assn. 
1798. 

WETHERHEAD, John. 
Richmond Inf. Assn. Capt. 16 June, 1798. 

WHETENHALL, James. 

Surrey Rif. Volrs. Lt. 17 June, 1813. 

Waite, John. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. Surg. 
7 Nov., 1799. St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
V.I. Surg. 3 Oct., 1803. 

WuiterorD, Sir John R. 

Leatherhead V.I. Capt. (C) 22 Oct., 1803. 
(res. 1810). 

WHITEHEAD, John. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Inf. Assn. Capt. 
3 May, 1798. 

WIGHTWIcK, John. 

Chertsey and Thorpe V.I. 
1803: Lt. 1808. 

WiLkrinson, Charles. 
Clapham Leg. (Inf.). 

WILKINSON, William. 
Battersea, Streatham and Tooting Cav. 
Assn. Capt.-Lt. and Capt. 18 June, 1798. 

Wi.tEs, John. 

Sanderstead, Warlingham, Chelsham and 
Woldingham V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803. 

Wittiams, Allen. 

Southwark V.I. Surg. 17 Oct., 1799. 

WittraMs, Thomas. 
Richmond Leg. (Inf.). 
1803). 

WitiramMs, Thomas. 
Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 22 Dec., 1803: 1/Lt. 11 
Nov., 1805. 

Witimett, John Alexander. 

Epsom: V.I. Capt. 1810. 

Wits, William. 

St. Mary’s, Rotherhithe Inf. Assn. Capt. 
(C) 30 May, 1798. (suc. 13 Feb., 1799). 
Witson, Frederick Charles. 
Bermondsey Inf. Assn. 
WItson, William. 
Camberwell V.I. Lt. 17 Oct., 1803: Capt. 

17 Jan., 1806. (suc. 27 Dec., 1806). 

Witson, William. 

Christchurch, Southwark V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 
1803: Capt. 1807. 

WINSTANLEY, John. 
Croydon Volrs. (Inf.). 

Winter, John M. 
Epsom V.I. Capt. 14 Oct., 1803. 
May, 1804). 

Wituy, Robert. 

Roehampton, Putney and Mortlake V.I. 
1/Lt. 13 Oct., 1803. (res. 1809). 


(Capt. (C) 15 June, 


Ens. 12 Oct., 


Ens. 28 June, 1804. 


Capt. 1803. (res. 


Ens. May, 1801. 


Lt. 1808. 


(suc. 17 
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Woop, George. 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 12 Apr., 1836. 
1838). 

Woop, Jonnathan. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark V.I. Ens. 3 
Oct., 1803. 


(res. May, 


| WoopsRIDGE, William. 


Camberwell Inf. Assn. 2/Lt. 5 June, 1798, 
Camberwell V.I. Capt. 17 Oct., 1803. (sue. 
17 Jan., 1806). 
Woops, Henry. 
Godalming V.I. 
8 Nov., 1803. 
Woops, Thomas. 
Whitley V.I. 
1 Nov., 1803). 
Woo.tey, John. 
Bermondsey Inf. Assn. 2/Lt. 30 May, 1798, 
(res. May, 1801). 
WorRRELL, Edward. 
Mickleham V.I. 
15 Oct., 1803. 
Worstey, John. 
Christchurch, Southwark V.I. Ens. 12 
Oct., 1803. 
Wricat, John. 
Surrey V.I. Adjt. 10 Nov., 1807. 
Wricut, Nathaniel. 
Bletchingly and Horne V.1. 
1803. 
Wyatr, Mathew. 
Surrey Y.C. 
Wvert, John. 
Lambeth V.I. 
Yart, Chares. 
Richmond V.I. Sjt. 27 Sept., 1798: '2/Lt. 
25 Feb., 1800. Richmond Leg. (Inf.). Ens. 
12 Oct., 1803. 
Youne, Henry Mathew. 
Surrey Rif. Volrs. 2/Lt. 16 June, 1813. 
Youne, Florence. 
St. George’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. Capt. 
(C) 30 May, 1798. 


H. C. Carpew-ReEnDLe. 


Lt. 14 Oct., 1803: Capt. 
(suc. 20 Dec., 1803). 


Ens. 25 Oct., 1803. (red. 


Ens. 12 Oct., 1803: Lt. 
(suc. 12 Apr., 1804). 


Lt. 12 Oct., 


Corn. 27 May, 1841. 
Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 





‘“« TXLAN.’’—This word is now revived in the 

tea restaurants to describe various tarts 
made with fruit, jam, etc. In the ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary’ this sense appears under 
‘* flawn,’’ which is described as obsolete ex- 
cept in archaic uses. The French form 18 
“flan,” and this is given under that head- 
ing as “‘ originally a round cake,”’ but recog: 
nised in the Dictionary only as meaning 4 
‘‘disc of metal before stamping.”’ I dare- 
say the up-to-date form is due to a French 
recipe, or is it some dialectic form in Eng- 
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lish? The word is not one of the abbrevia- 
tions now frequently used. The derivation is 
yariously given. Brachet’s Old French flaon 
from Latin flatonem, a soufflet, from flatus, 
“blowing,” is most attractive, so far as the 
sense is concerned. Quare. 


OOK-PLATE FIND. — A small copper- 
plate, 3in. x 24in., was found by Mr. A. 
Temple, contractor, of Filey, while demolish- 
ing an old house there. It is the armorial 
Chippendale plate of ‘‘ William Thompson, 
of Humbleton in Yorkshire esq. 1751.’’ (See 


NOTES AND 





Hamilton’s ‘ Dated Book-plates’). The find 

was recorded as ‘‘ an old copper die stamp ” 

in the Northern Echo last month. 
A. R. E. 

7VII-CENTURY USES OF “ FACE.’’— | 

The latest edition of ‘ Julius Caesar’ in 


the admirable ‘‘ New Temple ’’ Shakespeare, | 
attempts to justify the | 


sc“ 


notes the “‘ heroic ”’ 
Folio reading of II. i. 110ff. : 


Brutus. No, not an oath: if not the face of 


men, 

The sufferance of our souls, the time’s 

abuse,— 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed; 

If another attempt may be made, it must 
rely upon the wide meaning of ‘‘ face’’ in 
seventeenth-century English. Something of 
this still survives in a turn of phrase. We 
can say that a dictator ‘‘ sets a Face of Civil 
Authority upon Tyranny ”’ (Butler), or speak 
of the ‘‘ face of Rebellion,’ and this last is, 
I think, what Brutus is doing. 


been demonstrations urging both Brutus and 
Caesar to action. ‘There was a determination 
in men’s faces which told Brutus that some- 
thing had to be done. 
ton would have said, ‘‘ the diabolical fore- 
running libels, the faces, the gestures, that 


[appeared] foremost and briskest in all pub- | 


lic places,’” and spoke accordingly (cf. also 
in this play, V. i. 10). ‘‘ The face of man” 


has very much the same force in Deut. i. 17. | 


“Mien”? is a word Shakespeare does 
hot use, but it is obvious 
many shades of meaning which “ face ”’ 
(and the Latin facies) can assume, 
that we must look out for this sense in 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. Thus, 
Thomas Traherne, ‘ Centuries of Medita- 
tion,’ iv. 76, translating quite literally Pico 
della Mirandola, writes : 

0 Adam, we have given thee neither a cer- 
tain seat, or a private face nor a_ peculiar 


The tide of | 
feeling ran high on both sides, and there had | 


He had read, as Mil- | 


from the | 
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office . . . that whatsoever seat or face or office 
thou dost desire thou mayest enjoy. 


Obviously it is a question here of the whole 
bearing or mien as the expression of char- 
acter, and I believe this to be the true ex- 
planation of a curious line in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnet xciv. : 


They that have power to hurt, and will do 
none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow; 
They rightly do inherit heaven’s graces, 
And husband nature’s riches from expense; 
They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 
The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die; 
But if that flower with base infection meet, 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity, 
For sweetest things turn sourest by their 
eeds, 
Lilies 
weeds. 


that fester smell far worse than 


As in the quotation from Traherne, a plea 
is made for the dignity of man—and, indeed, 
that is the subject of the Latin tract Traherne 
is translating. It is quite wrong to take the 
meaning of line 7 as ironical. Shakes- 
peare is not thinking of one who “ faces or 
feigns,’’ but of something worth preserving. 

nfortunately, many of our difficulties in 
understanding sixteenth- or seventeenth- 
century writing concern shades of meaning of 
familiar words. The present examples are 
a little elusive, but it would surprise me 
very much if further study failed to maintain 
either of the suggested interpretations. 


H. W. CRuNDELL. 


“TELEPHONE”: ‘‘ MICROPHONE.’’— 

—In the Leamington Courier, 15 Mar., 
1935, p. 9, Mr. H. J. Wackrill relates how 
his father (the late Alderman S. T. Wackrill) 
erected, in 1878-79, a private telephone aerial 
wire connecting his home and shops, a dis- 
tance of rather less than a mile. The idea 
is believed to have originated through read- 
ing an article in a contemporary issue of 
| the Boys’ Own Paper. Experiments were 
first made by running wires from room to 
room and floor to floor. 

After this outdoor wire had been in use 
for some years, Alderman Wackrill was one 
day confronted with a demand for “ royal- 
ties,’? but was able to prove that his set was 
erected and used before any telephone patents 
were recorded. 

Mr. Wackrill adds that Leamington was 
second only to Taunton in adopting electric 
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street lighting, in 1888, but suggests it may 


have been the first to practise out -door sound Pe, ee 


transmission, then called ‘‘ micro- phono- 
eraphy ” and now termed ‘‘ telephony.’ 

The National Telephone Co. opened its first 
Leamington public exchange at 65, Regent 
Street, on 26 June, 1893, with a small switch- 
board bearing twenty-eight subscribers. On 
1 Jan., 1912, it was taken over by the Govern- 
ment, under the control of the Post Office. 

It was in 1878 that Prof. Hughes perfected 
his instrument for magnifying or intensify- 
ing sound and named it a *‘ microphone.” 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ quotes 1897 as the earliest 
recorded use of ‘‘ microphonography,’’ but 
Mr. Wackrill remembers the word in use 
almost twenty years earlier than that. 

The idea of communicating by telephony 
was noted by ‘N. and Q’ (at 12S. xii. 369) 
as dating back to 1680. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


IHE ‘VARSITY ’” RUGGER MATCH: 
BROTHERS ON OPPOSITE SIDES. — 


1873. A. T. Mitchell played for Oxford 
(Oriel) ; W. G. Mitchell played for Cambridge 
(Trinity). 

December, 1901. W. Blake Odgers played 


for Oxford (Balliol); F. W. Blake played for 
Cambridge (Trinity). 

1928. W. Roberts played for Oxford 
(Brasenose) ; John Roberts played for Cam- 
bridge (Trinity). 

FRepDK. C. WHITE. 


MERICAN VOCABULARY: ‘“ COK- 
ING.’’—While visiting Radcliffe College 


in Cambridge, Massachusetts, I glanced 
through the register which the girls must 
sign when they leave their dormitory after 
seven o’clock in the evening. They are, of 
course, required to state the reason for leav- 
ing. Among the reasons, I found the word 
* coking,’’ meaning to go out for a Coca-Cola 
(a non-alcoholic drink which is popular in 
the United States). 
Sacus A. PEEL. 


‘HANGING LONDON.—1. Queen Victoria 


Memorial, High Street, Kensington. 
Unveiled 19 Oct., 1904. On 27 Aug. 
last, the work of removal was com- 


menced ; three to four weeks were spent in 
re-erecting the column at the northern end 
of Warwick Gardens. 

“2. The London Music Hall, 95-101, Shore- 
ditch High Street, has been demolished. 


J. ARDAGH. 


| he calls them ‘‘ 





Readers Queries. 


“ QANG. A’: “* ADELA.”’—Has any reader 
ever found these terms applied to 
guinea-fowls and snakes? During Peter 


Mundy’s travels to India in 1655 he has two 
mentions of guinea-fowls, at Johanna, Comoro 
Isles, and at St. Helena, and in each case 
guinny fowls or cangas.”’ At 
Rajapur, on the Malabar Coast, he saw and 
described a rat-snake (dhamd@n), and this, he 
says, was called ‘ioe ‘‘adela.”” —— Neither 
‘““canga’’ nor “ adela’’ appears to be an 
Oriental word; nor can | find the terms in 
any Portuguese or Spanish dictionary that 
I have consulted, although it seems likely 
that their origin should be looked for from 


| the early Portuguese travellers, 


| MARY ROBINSON : 
i 


L. M. Anstey. 
POEM ON RUDEL 

THE TROUBADOUR.—Who can tel! me 
what Gaston Paris aims at in the following 
quotation from the beginning of his paper 
on the troubadour Jaufré Rudel, in the 
Revue Historique, vol. liii. (1893), where he 
refers to the poets’ having taken up the love 
story of the Provengal poet: 

Pour ne citer que les maitres, elle a fourni 
les themes d’interprétations diverses 4 Uhland, 
a Heinr. Heine, & Swinburne, et tout récem- 
ment & Giosué Carducci et & Mary Robinson. 

Who is the Mary Robinson mentioned? 
What “‘ recent ’’ poem is meant? Where can 
it be found? For a long time I have been 
trying in vain to find it out. 

H. A. Paupay. 

Royal Library, Copenhagen. 
of Profes- 


| Mary Robinson—who, as widow 
¥: Pro- 


sor James Darmesteter, married in 
fessor Emile Duclaux, Director of the Pasteur 
Institute at Paris—is the author of several 
volumes of English verse as well as of many 
books, chiefly in French, on France and French 
Literature. ‘ Rudel and the Lady of Tripoli’ 
will be found at p. 294 of the volume of Mme 
Duclaux’ ‘Collected Poems’ which was 
brought out under her maiden name in 1901 
CE Fisher Unwin).] 


N ITALIAN INSULT.—A friend of mine, 
now nearing eighty years of age, whose 
father had extensive business in the Man- 
chester district and London, told me that 
about fifty years, or more, ago, his father 
was at a private dinner- -party ‘of men, either 
in London or elsewhere, at which was an im- 
portant Italian guest. When the port was 
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sent on its round of the table, the man sit- 


ting on the right-hand of the Italian, instead | 
of turning politely towards him and offering | 
to fill his glass, using his right hand to do | 


so, partly turned and, with his left hand, 
I think with the back downwards, poured out 
the wine. 

This was, of course, a very casual thing to 
do when the guest was a stranger, and a 
foreign one. 
threw the glass and its contents on to the 


table, breaking the glass, and rushed out of | 


the room in a furious state of mind. The 
host and a few others quickly followed him, 
and tried to find out the cause of his action. 
It was sometime before he was pacified. After 
much soothing, he stated that it was the 
greatest possible insult that could be given 
to an Italian. 
ning-room. 
My friend does not remember if it was 
ascertained what part of the action was 
really the insult, and why it was considered 
one. 1 hope some reader can enlighten me 
on the point. The insult may have consisted 


in the helping of the wine, without per- | 
mission, or more likely in the use of the left | 
hand in pouring it out, with or without the | 


fact that the back of the hand was down- 
wards. If the guest was an inhabitant of 
what had been the Kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, is it probable that it was some survival 
of old customs connected with Naples and 
Sicily, or of those implanted by Spanish or 
Arabic inhabitants. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


MBSTONES ON QUAYS.—In the Min- 

ute Book of Bideford (Devon) Quarter 
Sessions, 1659-1709, there are several refer- 
ences to the square tombstone (Tumulus quad- 
ratus) on the Quay. 

Barnstaple still preserves a circular 
“tombstone,’” now in Queen Anne’s Walk, 
but formerly on the old quay. 

Hartland (Devon) appears at one time to 
have possessed two tombstones. (See Devon 
and Cornwall Notes and Queries, xili., p. 26). 
_ Beyond a few brief notices in the above pub- 
lication (xii. 337; xiii. 268; xv. 105, 156, 
205) nothing seems to be known as to the 
origin, prevalence or use of those objects. 

I should be glad if any of your readers 


could inform me whether there is any record | 
of them in other localities either in this coun- | 


try or abroad, and whether they are confined 
to places possessing a quay. 
W. Henry Rocers. 
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The Italian jumped up at once, | 


He then returned to the din- | 
| points, among others, 


| Moors near Oran. On 
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‘HARLES WOGAN.—I am writing a Life 

of Charles Wogan, the Irish Jacobite 
soldier and diplomatic agent of James III 
(the ‘‘ Old Pretender’’), and I shall be 
deeply grateful to any of your readers who 
will be so good as to furnish me with inform- 
ation relating to him or to his brother Nicho- 
las. I am, of course, already acquainted 
with the references to Charles Wogan which 
are to be found in the Calendars of Stuart 
Papers, so far published by the Historical 
MSS. Commission, with his own and other 


| narratives of the rescue of Princess Clemen- 
| tine Sobieska, the 
| Count A. O’Kelly, Mr. Flood’s short but ex- 


Mémoire Historique of 


cellent Life of the Chevalier Wogan, the let- 


| ters exchanged between Wogan and Swift, 


and the various mentions of both brothers in 
Andrew Lang’s works. But the following 
are still somewhat 
obscure : 

(1) The part taken by the brothers in the 
rising of 1715, otherwise than as given in 
Patten’s ‘ History of the Late Rebellion,’ and 
especially details of Charles’s escape from 
Newgate. 

(2) The subsequent activities of Nicholas 
Wogan (a) as commander of a Jacobite priva- 
teer in the Mediterranean; (b) his share in 
the Atterbury Plot; and (c) in the Rising 
of 1745. Lang remarks that the “‘ lords’ com- 
mission ’’ on the Atterbury plot has many 
references to ‘‘ Nick ’’ and mentions ‘‘Nick’s’’ 
own notes. Where can one read this report 


| and these notes? 


(3) Charles Wogan is mentioned (again by 
Lang) as having been sent—apparently in 
1722—from Rome to Spain to plead for 
further Spanish assistance ‘‘ with some mea- 
sure of success according to the Secretary of 
the Imperial Embassy in Rome.’’ Here, 
again, I should be glad of a more exact re- 
ference to the document cited. 

(4) In 1723, and apparently again in 1732 
or 1733 (see his letter to Swift, Feb. 27, 1732) 
Charles Wogan was fighting against the 
a first occasion he 
greatly distinguished himself ‘‘ according to 
a contemporary Spanish official account ”’ 
quoted, without other description, by O’Cal- 
laghan and Flood. Can this account be read 
anywhere, preferably in French or English? 
And what is the best history (in either lan- 
guage) of these Hispano-Moorish Wars? 

(5) In 1745 Charles Wogan ‘‘ was with the 
| Duke of York at Arras, hoping to join 

Charles-Edward in Scotland.’’ So appar- 
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ently he wrote to Edgar (? 1752). Can any- 
one give me the exact date, so as to facilitate 
search in the yet uncalendered Stuart Papers 
or elsewhere ? 
Hucu A. Law. 
Marble Hill, Ballymore, Lifford, 
Co. Donegal. 


ENERAL SIR WILLIAM FORSTER: 
PORTRAIT WANTED. — Is there in 


existence a portrait or photograph of the late | 


General Sir William Forster, Colonel, 81st 
Regiment, 1863-79, and at one time Military 
Secretary at the War Office. This informa- 
tion is urgently required by the Officer Com- 
manding, 2nd Bn. The Loyal Regiment, Tid- 
worth, Hants. 

J. P. D. UNpDERWoop, 


addressed there to a Miss Cumberlege, 
1764-68. I believe it was in the parish of 
St. Ewin, which church stood at the top of 
Warwick Lane. 

E. M. Hattey, 


HE HON. RICHARD BUTLER: LADY 
HAMILTON.—Richard, second son of 
Richard, 5th Viscount Mountgarret, by his 
first wife (‘ Cavalier,’ ed. Margaret Blundell, 
1933, p. 229) was in his fourteenth year in 


| 1679 (vbid., 214, 216) and aged fourteen when 
| he entered the English Jesuit School at St. 


| Omer in 1680 (ibid., 222-3). 


Colonel. | 


HE BLUE COAT HUNT.—In Redfern’s 
‘History and Antiquities of the Town 
and Neighbourhood of Uttoxeter,’ I read of 
the Blue Coat Hunt, established in Georgian 


times by the Staffordshire family of Bagot | 


to keep up loyal feeling towards the Stuarts. 
The hunt met at local 
greens, and Sir Walter Bagot is mentioned 
in one anecdote. 
I should like further particulars, or where 
such could be found. 
me, «A, os 


BBOTT.—In 1720, Gertrude Abbott, of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-West, had licence to 
marry Moses Amyraut. Some ten years be- 
fore Rebecca Abbott married William Sloper, 
of West Woodhay, Berks, M.P. There is 
reason to believe that both were descendants 
of Sir Maurice Abbott, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. Can any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ supply 

their parentages ? 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


inns and bowling | 


AYNARD CLARKE.—He was admitted | 


to Lincoln’s Inn in 1735, but was not 
called until 1756. Can any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ supply his parentage and date 
of death? 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


RNELIUS CORDINER.—He married at 


St. Peter’s, Paul’s Wharf, on Apr. 29, 
1736, Ann Bell, of Whitechapel. I shall be 


glad to learn his parentage, and details of his | 


career and the date and place of his death. 
J. B. WHITMORE. 
EN AND CHICKENS INN.—Can any 
reader tell me anything about the Hen 
and Chickens, Newgate Street. I have letters 


| published in parts. 


In 1690 he mar- 
ried ‘‘ a lady of fortune ’’ (ibid., 265), Lady 
Hamilton, who was ‘‘evidently a widow, 
and probably considerably older than her 
bridegroom ’’ (ibid., 267). Can this Lady 
Hamilton be identified? Miss Blundell in- 
forms me that she thinks she might have been 
the widow of some merchant knight of Bristol, 


H. lsd 


LIZABETH BRUCE, COUNTESS OF 

KINCARDINE.—Who was this lady, 

mentioned in the will of Edward Hudleston, 
of Bridlington, Yorks, in 1728? 


C. Roy Hun teston. 


HERALDIC : OWNER OF COAT 

WANTED.—Can any of your readers 
give the ownership of the following coat-of- 
arms? I am not aware that any individual 
was granted an augmentation for the battle 
of Assaye. 

1st quarter:—Or, an_ elephant 
argent, superscribed AsSsAYE. 

2nd quarter:—Crenellé gules, a mullet 
argent. 

3rd quarter :—Azure, a chevron or between 
three crosses pattée, two and one, argent. 

4th quarter :—Or, a saltier gules. 

Crest: —A dexter fore-arm, holding in the 
hand a sword (all proper). 

Motto :—Aut. agere aut mori. 

The arms may be parted per pale (baron 
et femme) and the first and second quarters 
may be in each case a chief. The fess line 
in my engraving is not shown quite in the 
centre of the field. 


passant 


Marx TrvucH. 


OBERT WATT’S  ‘BIBLIOTHECA 

BRITANNICA.’—This was originally 
Is there a copy (and, if 
so, where) in the original parts, with wrap 
pers, unbound? Or, is there a bound copy 
in existence having the original wrappers 
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the imprint of Glasgow, 1819-20, and 5 to 9 
that of Edinburgh, 1821-4. 
were. the succeeding parts published ? 

G. Watson Cote. 


When and where | 
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pound in? The ‘ D.N.B.’ says nos. 1-4 had | 


| 


OWNDES AND HIS WORKS.—William | 


Thomas Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Man- 
ual of English Literature’ was originally 
published in parts from 1828-1834. Is there 
anywhere (and, if so, where?) a copy of that 
work unbound in its original parts with the 
wrappers; or a copy bound up containing 
the original wrappers? 

Lowndes’s British Librarian, upon which 
he was at work when he died, was also issued 
in parts in wrappers. Is there a copy of 
that work unbound in its original wrappers ; 
or, acopy bound up with the parts and wrap- 
pers as originally issued ? ~ 

Is there any portrait of Lowndes (William 
Thomas), and, if so, where? The British 


Museum reports that it does not have one. | 


Can the exact date of Lowndes’s birthday be 
determined ? 
G. Watson Cote. 
Passadena, California, U.S.A. 


pom LE NOIR’S ‘MAISON DE HAR- 
COURT.’—Are there any copies of this 
work (to give the title in brief), published 
at Paris in 1907, in any public libraries in 
this country? Only 250 copies were printed 
under the patronage of the present Marquis 
d'Harcourt, and I believe that the work is 
now out of print. There are copies in the 
Bibliothé¢que Nationale, Paris, besides the 


copies which I presented to the Public Lib- | 


raries at Rouen and Le Havre, but I do not 

know of a single copy in existence on this 

side of the English Channel now. 
Witt1Am Harcourt-Batu. 


EW SOUTH WALES CORPS.—Can any 
N reader give particulars of the formation 
and history of this regiment, and list, or lists, 
of officers ? 

ic, he 


OURCE OF PHRASE WANTED. — “To 


chain winds, to bind running waters.” 


UTHOR WANTED.—Whose lines are 
these? They occur in chap. vii. pp. 277-8 
of ‘The early history of C. J. Fox’ by the late 
Rt. Hon. Sir George O. Trevelyan, Bart. 
“That place that does contain 
My books, the best companions, is to me 


A glorious Court, where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers.” 


Frepx. C. Waite. 
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Replies 
MARGARET ROPER: HER 

DESCENDANTS. 

(clxviii. 154, 191, 232). 
‘THERE is a Roper pedigree at the 
end of the 2nd vol. of the ‘ Chron- 
icle of St. Monica’s at Louvain,’ edited 
by Dom Adam Hamilton in 1906, but 


though ‘ revised’’ by the late Joseph Gil- 
low (ibid., p. ix.) it must be used with 
caution, e.g., Edmund Roper of ‘‘ Hartcliffe ”’ 
|? Hartlip] in Kent, who left three daugh- 
ters and co-heirs (Her. and Gen., iii. 412), of 
whom the second was christened Elizabeth 
(Weldon, ‘ Chron. Notes Engl. Bened.,’ App., 
p. 39), cannot very well have been brother 
of the first Lord Teynham, for the latter 
married as early as 1560 (Burke, ‘ Peer.,’ 
1923 ed.). Nor could Margaret, who married 
William Roper ¢. 1525 (‘ D.N.B.’) very well 


| have been great-great-grandmother of the 


four Bentley brothers (born. 1582-90), who 
became Jesuit priests. Also Margaret Roper 
(Surt. Soc., cxxxiii., 63), eldest child of Sir 
Thomas More, and born late in 1505 or early 
in 1506 (Proc, Soc. Ant., 2 S. xvi. 326; ‘Lives 
of the Engl. Martyrs,’ 1st Ser., ed. Camm, 
i. 152), appears to have been buried with her 
mother at Chelsea, not with her father’s head 
in her arms and in the Roper vault in St. 
Dunstan’s, Canterbury (ibid., 242-3); her 
husband, William Roper of Eltham (Cath. 
Rec. Soc., xxii. 11) and Lincoln’s Inn, an 
old man and a recusant in the autumn of 
1577 (ibid., 101-3; Birt, ‘ Eliz. Relig. Settle.,’ 
434, 553) died at Eltham on 4 Jan., 1577 
(Proc. ut sup., 1 8. iv., 259), O.S., i.e, 
1577/8 (Gillow, ‘ Bibl. Dict. Engl. Cath., v. 
[1902], 446; Cath. Rec. Soc., xxii., 10 note 3; 
‘ Lives,’ ut sup., ii., 243, note), the very day 
on which his will was dated (ibid., i., 240 
note 1). Again, Isabel Roper married in 
London on 7 Nov., 1588, at St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-West, Fleet Street, to Thomas Wise- 
man, knighted in 1604 (Coll. Top. et Gen., 
v., 214, and note i.), was not one of their 
three daughters (Burke, op. cit., sub. ‘ Teyn- 
ham’). Elsewhere she is called daughter of 
Anthony Roper of ‘‘ Faringham”’ in Kent 
(‘ Chron.,’ ut sup., Wiseman ped. at end of 
first vol., publ. in 1904), presumably Mar- 


| garet’s younger son, of Lincoln’s Inn, clerk 
_ of the papers in the Queen’s Bench in Nov- 
| ember, 1577, and a recusant (Cath. Rec. Soc., 


xxii., 101-3), who is described as of Farning- 
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ham (‘ Chron.,’ ut sup., Roper ped.), but I 
have not been able to check the attribution ; 
when Lady Wiseman died in 1622 (cbid., 
Wiseman ped.) or 1624, she was survived by 
her cousin-german, Mr. Anthony Roper, and 
his wife (ibid., 2nd vol., pp. 110-1; not Sir 
Anthony Roper, as in 1st vol., p. 54), and 
this may furnish a clue. 

Margaret Roper’s elder son, Thomas Roper 
of Lincoln’s Inn, one of the two protho- 


notaries of the Queen’s Bench in November, | 


1577, and a recusant (Cath. Rec. Soc., xxii., 
101-3), was of Eltham in March, 1588 (ibid., 
122), died in 1597 (‘ Chron.’ ut sup., Roper 
ped.) on 1 Jan., and was buried in St. Dun- 


stan’s, Canterbury (Top. and Gen., iii., 184, | 
note a); his wife, who was a recusant in | 


March, 1588, like him (Cath. Rec. Soc., loc. 
cit.) was Lucy, daughter of Sir Anthony 
Browne, K.G., of Cowdray, Master of the 
Horse to Henry VIII, and sister of Anthony, 
1st Viscount Montagu (ibid., 10 note 3; 
‘Complete Peer.,’ new ed., vii., 239; 
‘D.N.B.’). Their son, Sir William Roper of 
Eltham, living in 1619 (Cath. Rec. Soc., 
xxii., 11 note 2) was knighted on 23 July, 
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1603, in the garden of the palace of White- | 


hall, before the coronation of James I, to- 
gether with Anthony Roper of Farningham, 
and Christopher Roper of Kent 
‘ Kts. of Engl.,’ ii. 15) afterwards 2nd Lord 
Teynham (ibid., index, 
Rochester on 2 Aug., 1628, and was buried 
in St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury (‘ Chron.,’ loc. 
cit.). 
Margaret, in 


(Shaw, | 
p. 195); he died at | 
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— 


ham, whose wife is given as Anne, daughter 
of John Cotton of ‘ Lanwade’”’ (loc, cit.)? 
Sir William’s daughter Anne (ibid., 1st vol. 
p. 233; 2nd vol., pp. 190-1), born on 28 Apr., 
1587 (ibid., Roper ped.), was in 1619 wife of 
Philip Constable of Everingham (Foster, 
‘Visit. of Yorks.,? 179) in Howdenshire 
(Cath. Rec. Soc., xxvii. 261), created a 
baronet by Charles 1 (ibid., 263, where her 
father is miscalled Sir Edmund). 

His elder son, Anthony Roper of Well 
Hall in Eltham, born on 13 Aug., 1583 
(‘ Chron.,’ loc, cit.) can, however, have been 
hardly aged eighty-four if he died in March, 
1642, and was this 17, 18 or 19 Charles [? 
Mary, who was Anthony’s daughter by his 
wife, Mary ‘‘ Garret’ (Gerard), was born at 
Well Hall, and died a nun of the Third Order 
of St. Francis at the English convent of Prin- 
cenhoff at Bruges, in Flanders, on 18 Apr., 
1668, aged forty-one, being buried in the 
cloister (Cath. Rec. Soc., xxiv., 29-30, 141, 
189, 244) ; they are said to have had a daugh- 
ter, Margaret, buried at St. Dunstan’s on 
19 Apr., 1683 (‘ Chron.,’ loc. cit.), but, not 
having access to J. M. Cowper’s edition of 
these registers in 1887, I have not been able 
to verify this. Elizabeth, who was the 
daughter of Anthony Roper by his wife, 
Dorothy Holt, was born at Well Hall, and 
in her seventeenth year when clothed as a 
novice on 16 Jan., 1648, N.S., at the same 
convent as her half-sister, the nuns being then 


| still at Nieuport (Cath. Rec. Soc., xxiv. 30), 


Sir William was apparently uncle of | 
religion Magdalen, Throck- | 


morton (ibid., 1st vol., p. 94; 2nd vol., p. | 


188), the second prioress of St. Monica’s at 
Louvain from July, 1633 (ibid., 107-8, 183-4) 
till her death on 26 Oct., 1668, in her seventy- 
eighth year (Poor Souls’ Friend, August, 1908, 
p. 163); though I have not been able to make 
out the connection; the prioress was a daugh- 
ter of John Throckmorton and Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Wilford (Burke, op. cit.) of 
Lenham (‘ Chron.,’ ut sup., Ist vol., p. 94, 
not in Lancs.) and Harting, by Mary, daugh- 
ter of Humphrey Browne (ibid., 55). ‘Sir 
William’s wife is given as either Catherine, 
daughter and co-heir of another Sir Anthony 
Browne, who was of Ridley Hall (Burke, op. 
cit., sub. ‘ Teynham’) and Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas (loc. cit., ‘ D.N.B.’) or 
Anne, daughter of Sir John Cotton the 
younger, of ‘‘ Lanwade”’ (‘ Chron.,’ ut sup., 
Roper ped. citing Collins), i.e., Landwade, 
Cambs. Is there perhaps some confusion 
with his uncle, Anthony Roper, of Farning- 


but as there is no further mention of her in 
the records, she probably left before profes 
sion ; she is wrongly identified in Birt’s ‘Obit. 
Bk. Engl. Bened.’ (p. 215), a work that has 
to be used with care (Cath. Rec. Soc., xxxiii. 
193), with Benedicta Roper (Weldon, op. cit., 
App., p. 28), an English Benedictine novice 
at Cambrai, who was professed on her death- 
bed on 6 Mar., 1648 (Birt, loc. cit.). Sir 
Henry Compton (Shaw, op. cit., i., 154) of 
Brambletye, half-brother of the first Ear! of 
Northampton (Burke, op. cit.), was a Royal- 
ist and recusant who died in 1649 (‘ V.C.H. 
Lanes.,’ viii. 81 and note 33); he was the 
father of the third wife of Anthony Roper 
(‘ Chron.,’ loc. cit.). When did her son, 
Edward Roper, of Well Hall, die? The 
latter’s son, Edward Roper, died at Almanza 
in Spain in 1707 or 1708 (‘ Chron.,’ loc. cit.), 
but when did the other son, Leonard, die? 
Mr. Leslie A. Toke is engaged upon a little 
book, which he proposes to call “ Stemmata 
Moreana,’ dealing with all the descendants 
that he can trace of Sir Thomas More, though 
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it is to be hoped that he will not be merely 
content with what is to be ‘‘ found in the 
usual printed sources ’’ (Times Lit. Suppl., 
14 Mar., 1935, p. 160, col. 4). Sir Thomas, 
whose canonization is expected in May 
(Tablet, 9 Mar., 1935, p. 305, col. 2) will be 
the first member of Lincoln’s Inn and the 
House of Commons, probably the first Eng- 
lish layman and family man, to be so hon- 
oured; such is our ignorance of Tudor Par- 
liaments, however, that it is not known which 
constituency he represented (Prof. A. F. Pol- 
lard in a letter to The Times in 1928). 


H. L.A. 


“PL4aD IN FEMININE ANGLO-SAXON 

NAMKS (elxviii. 173). — From W. G. 
Searle’s ‘Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum,’ 
Cambridge, 1897, I have extracted the fol- 
lowing names in -fled: 

Alffled (Alfleda, Alflet, Elfleda), A®thel- 
fled (Elfleda, Athelfleda), Beorhtfleed (Berct- 
fled, Britfleda), Beornfleed (Byrnfled), Burg- 
fled, Ceolfled, Eadfled, Ealhfied (Alch- 
fleda), Kanfleed, Geatfled, Heahfled, Hean- 
fled, Herefled (p. 560), Hunfled, Leodfled 
(Letfled), Leoffleed, Meerfled (p. 567), Se- 
fled, Sidefled, Sigefled, Stanfled, Ulffled 
(Ulflet), Wenfleed, Wigfled (Wiflet?), Wil- 
fled, Winfled (Wynfled), Wulffled. | 

The normal (West Saxon) spelling is -flad. | 
No independent word fled, ‘‘ beauty,” is 
found in Old English, but its cognate occurs 
in Old High German names, such as Hruot- 
flat, Muotflat, Sigiflat, from the sixth to the 
ninth century. In Middle High German 
vlét is found, meaning ‘‘ beauty,’’ but unvildt, 
“ dirtiness,’’ is commoner, and that has sur- 
vived in the modern German Unflat, ‘‘filth,”’ 
and unflitig, “‘ filthy.’’ (See these words in 
the dictionaries of Grimm and Kluge). 

As a first element, Flad- is found in Fled- 
beorht, a man’s name (Searle, p. 242), and 
in thé place-name Fledanburg (ibid.). This 
is Fladbury in Worcestershire. A namesake 
is Fledborough in Nottinghamshire. There 
must, therefore, have been a woman’s name 
Flede. (See the English Place-Name Soci- 
éty’s Worcestershire volume, pp. xxi., 126). 

M. Schénfeld, ‘‘ Wérterbuch der alt- 
germanischen Personen- und Vélkernamen,”’ 
Heidelberg, 1911, gives two early German 
names from the Corpus Inscriptionum Latin- 
rum, viz., Siggifledis (C. I. L., xiii. 3099) 
and Fledimella (C. I. L., xiii. 8821; cf. Nor- 
Wegian mjell, ‘‘ clear and soft’’). He also 








cites from Jordanes, ‘ Getica,’ 57, 58, the 
name of a Frankish princess of the fifth cen- 


tury, Aodefleda or Audefleda, which is the 
equivalent of the Old English Eadfled. She 
was the sister (Jordanes wrongly says 
‘‘daughter’’) of Chlodovech (Clovis), and 
the wife of Theodoric the Ostrogothic King of 
Italy. Her name appears in various forms: 
Thomas Hodgkin, for instance, in his ‘ Theo- 
doric the Goth,’ calls her Augofleda. This 
he got from the writer known as the Anony- 
mus Valesii (section 63). 

There is a work on Old English names of 
women by M. Boehler (‘ Die altenglischen 
Frauennamen,’ Berlin, 1930), which I know 
only from Holthausen’s ‘ Altenglisches ety- 
mologisches WoOrterbuch,’ Heidelberg, 1934, 
p. xviii. 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


URIAL-PLACES OF ENGLISH SOVE- 
REIGNS (clxviii. 98, 155, 173. 191, 208). 
—There is no apparent reason to suggest that 
the heart of Isabella of France (d. 1358) was 
buried at Castle Rising, Norfolk; and I think 
it doubtful whether it was buried at Grey 
Friars either. She died at Hertford Castle 
on 23 Aug., 1358. From that date until the 
22nd or 23rd of November, her body lay in 
the Castle Chapel, watched by fourteen poor 
persons night and day. The body was then 
taken to London and interred in the choir 
of the Grey Friars Church on 27 Nov. 
Seventeen years previously, Gilbert Mar- 
shal, Earl of Pembroke, had lost his life in 
the tournament which was held at Hertford 
in 1241. His heart and entrails were buried 
in the Priory Church at Hertford, and his 
body taken to London for interment in the 
Temple Church. It is quite likely that the 
same thing was done in the case of Queen 
Isabella, and that her heart and entrails 
were buried at the Priory Church. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


‘* Choke-a-bone.”"—The tomb known as 
‘* Choke-a-bone,’’ about which your corres- 
pondent asks, is in Colyton Church in Devon- 
shire. It was long supposed to be the tomb 
of a grand-daughter of Edward IV by the 
marriage of his daughter Katherine to Wil- 
liam, Earl of Devon, and she was popularly 
supposed to have been choked by a fish-bone. 
It is now known, however, to be really the 
tomb of Margaret, daughter of John Beau- 
fort, Earl of Somerset, and wife of Thomas, 
5th Earl of Devon. 


LAWRENCE E. TANNER. 
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The church to which M. O. H.’s query 
refers is Colyton, Kast Devon (not Dorset, 
though Dorset is not far distant). Here is 
a monument of which my own note (20 Oct., 
1922) says merely: ‘‘On the north of 


the chancel is a curious, canopied monument | 


that is said to be that of ‘ Little Chokebone ’ ; 
it has the miniature recumbent effigy of a 
girl.’’ The nick-name I probably took from 
an inscription on a plate at the back, ‘‘which 
states that it is the monument of Margaret, 
daughter of William Courtenay, [5th] Earl 
of Devon, and the Princess Katherine, young- 
est daughter of Edward IV, and that she 
was choked by a fishbone in 1512’ (J. Stabb, 
“Some Old Devon Churches,’ 1911, ii, 55; 


photograph reproduced, Plate 54). Sir | 
Stephen Glynne (1849, at clxiv. 58) 


ascribes this ‘‘ very beautiful altar tomb ”’ 
to ‘‘ Margaret, daughter of William Cour- 
tenay, Earl of Devonshire,’’ but omits to 
name her mother, and gives the date of her 
death as 1500. The plate was affixed by Dr. 
Barnes, 1830. 
1818, at which time both body and monu- 
ment were moved from their former site in 
the north transept, he writes: ‘“‘ The Tradi- 
tion is that a child was buried there who 
was choaked by a fish Bone’’; and he adds 
that certain ornaments on the tomb were 
supposed to represent fish-bones; and also 
that the transept was known as ‘‘ Choaka- 
bone aisle.” 

The story first appears in 1735, in Cleave- 
land’s ‘ History of the Courtenay Family.’ 
This particular Margaret, however, lived to 
grow up; married Henry, Lord Herbert; 
and is mentioned in her mother’s will, 1527. 
She was also nurse to the Princess Mary, 
afterwards Queen (Devon Association Trans- 
actions, 1907, p. 144). 

The true identity of this monument was 
first pointed out by W. H. H. Rogers prior 
to c. 1830 (Miss B. Cresswell, ‘ Devon 
Churches,’ MSS. Exeter City Library, ii, 60). 
The lady here commemorated is undoubtedly 
Margaret Beaufort, grand-daughter of John 
of Gaunt, and wife of Thomas, 5th Earl 
of Devon, whom she married before 1432. 
She was sister of Joan Beaufort, Queen of 
James I of Scotland and 
‘ King’s Quair’; as well as cousin of Henry 
VI. This is eufficiently proved by the 
heraldry at the back, i.e., Courtenay, Cour- 
tenay imp. Beaufort (France and England 


quart. within a border compony arg. and | 


az.), and Beaufort. Her exact date of death 
is unknown ; but it must have been later than 
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In a letter dated 24 Dec., | 


inspirer of the | 
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1449, when she bore a child, and prior to 
that of her husband, who died at Abingdon 
Abbey, 1457-8, since she is not shown in 
widow’s weeds; she still retains, however, 
parts of her matron’s veil and coronet. At 
the west exterior of the monument is a beau- 
tiful Holy Mother and Child, though both 
heads have been knocked off. The diminn. 
tive size of the effigy does not necessarily 
indicate a child (ef. the well-known monv- 
ment of Eva de Cantilupe in Abergavenny 
Priory, as well as probably, other examples 
at Southwark Cathedral and Letchworth, 
Herts). Fable, however, is hard to kil]! 
About 1830 the figure had been given a new 
head by some local workman; and in 1907, 
when the monument was restored by the late 
Harry Hems, of Exeter, it was fitted, in the 
spirit of the old tradition, with ‘‘ a head 
like a doll’s, and not much bigger ’’; the 
sculptor then taking for his model, according 
to Miss Cresswell, ‘‘ some grand-child of his 
own.’’ A former Earl of Devon, on the same 
authority, ‘‘ entirely refused to remove or 
alter the brass on the tomb, with the erron- 
eous epitaph. ‘‘ The whole history of the 
monument shows that it is easier to set a 
blunder a-rolling than to induce people to 
accept a sane and dignified truth.”’ 
JosepH EK. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


THE LEADEN TOBACCO-JAR  (clxviii. 
171, 212).—Mr. Bradbury gives two 
good reasons for the leaden boxes. Lead was 
cheap in Shropshire, especially near the 
Roman mine in Minsterley and Worthen 
district. ‘ Kelly’s Directory’ states that 
“the lead mine... is about 600 yards from 
the top of the shaft.’’ This district is about 
10 miles from where my father lived, and 
some forty or fifty years ago, I saw several 
leaden tobacco-boxes; they were mostly, | 
think, for inns, as they were large. One I had 
was, I think, about 6ins. x 3ins. x 4ins., with 
a heavy leaden top, which lifted on and off 
It was quite a good-looking piece of work, | 
think octagonal in shape, and was ¢o¥- 
ered all over with crests made of lead, 
and some, perhaps, of silver, as I think 
they must have been the crests formerly on 
blinkers and harness of county families. It 
is so long ago that, though I know the box 
was an excellent example of its kind, 1 cam 
not remember full details. 
Probably some of these boxes, and likely 
| mine, were of late eighteenth-century make, 
land the crests may have been placed when 
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made, or added later. 
eighteenth century, the pockets were very 
large. 

caw and had Britannia match-boxes, as 
well as one long brass box intended for a 
public-house, which had a slot on the lid— 
below the handle—for coins which unlocked 
the spring lids, 

i. H. 8. 


SHWELL MUSEUM. (elxviii. 207).— 
4. Several years ago two Ashwell school- 
boys, J. M. Bray and A. W. Sheldrick, 
acquired some curiosities which had been 
found in restoring an old inn at Stevenage. 
These and other relics which they gathered 
were housed in an outbulding at Ashwell and 
it was opened to the public on 8 Oct. 1927. 
Thereafter through the generosity of Sir 
William Gentle, J.P., formerly Chief Con- 
stable of Brighton, a native of Ashwell, an 
old cottage in Ashwell formerly known as the 
“Tythe House’’ or ‘‘ Town House ’’ was 
purchased and restored to show its timber 
framing. The house was fitted up as a 
Museum and was formally opened by Sir 
William Gentle on 29 Nov. 1930, and handed 
over to the people of Ashwell as the home of 
the village Museum. 

H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


HE NAME SELINA (clxviii. 
1588 Richard Worsley, of Deeping Gate, 
Northants, named his daughter Selina; she 
married, 1607, John Williams, 1584-1627, of 
Denton, near Grantham, and died 1654 
(Lincs, Pedigrees, Harl. Soc., 1904, p. 1083). 
Possibly the origin of the name was Selene, 
the moon-goddess; sometimes 


because Selene had fifty daughters by Endy- 
mion. 
ALFRED WELBY. 
This Christian name may date back to 


Saxon times. According to Bosworth’s 
‘Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,’ (1901, p. 199) it 


a gift or bestowal. In Long’s ‘ Personal and 


Family Names’ (1883, p. 118) Selina is | 


quoted as springing from the valuable min- 


eral Spar, or Sparry, Gypsum, a substance | 


which, after being burnt in kilns and ground 
to powder, is better known as Plaster of 
Paris. 


Selina was the Christian name of the 
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Certainly, in the | HEREDITARY CHAMPIONS OF NOR- 


207).—In | these lands in the female line given in ‘Burke.’ 


applied to | 
Di » che ss, but improperly, | . : 
ae ane sweeee Ranteess, be ee | fers to Lewis Dymoke Grosvenor Tregonwell, 
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MANDY (clxviii. 208).—The views of 
the late Dr. Horace Round, an expert on 
this subject, are given in a paper on the 
Huguenot family of Champion, in ‘ Family 
Origins ’ (1930), p. 109. He passed the pedi- 


gree of the ancestors of the family of Cham- 


pion de Crespigny as proving their descent 
from a Herbert Champion of 1463, and pos- 
sibly from a Maheu Champion of 1350. He 
shows that in the seventeenth century the 
family adopted the name Crespigny, the ter- 
ritorial ‘‘de’’ not being added until well 
into the following century. Dr. Round ex- 
amined the story given in ‘ Burke’ of the 
Marmion ancestry, and considered this to be 
‘a wild concoction,’’ suggested by the sup- 
positions that the Marmions held the office 
of ‘‘champion’’ to the Norman dukes, and 
that a family which had Champion for its 
surname must have derived it from holding 
such office. He refers to what he had writ- 
ten in ‘ The King’s Serjeants,’ pp. 381-3, on 
the subject of these ‘‘ delusions,’’ and states 
that no evidence had ever yet been produced 
that the Marmions (or anyone else) held any 
such office, or that they took the name of 
Champion. The last Marmion who held the 
Norman lands of Fontenay died in 1291, and 
Dr. Round gives facts which, he says, makes 
‘““short work ’’ of the suggested descent of 


R. 8S. B. 
[S. P. also thanked for a reply giving Dr. 
Horace Round’s views. | 


THE FOUNDER OF BOURNEMOUTH 
(clxviii. 190). — The inscription about 
which your correspondent inquires Tre- 


Esquire, of Anderson and of Cranborn Lodge, 
Dorset, who was the first proprietor resident 
in the locality which has become the present- 
day town of Bournemouth. He built a man- 
sion here in 1810-11: a building which is 


; 1° | now incorporated in the Royal Exeter Hotel. 
might derive from Selene or Selen, meaning | 


Mr. Tregonwell died at Cranborne Lodge in 

1832, aged seventy-three, and his body now 

lies in St. Peter’s Churchyard, Bournemouth. 
D. 8. Youne, 


Borough Librarian, Bournemouth. 


¥ H. KENDALL (clxviii. 206).—If pos- 
* sible, it would be best for your corres- 


| pondent to visit Warwick, to chat with folk 


famous Countess of Huntingdon (1707-91), | who knew Kendall and inspect the numerous 


founder of chapels. 
Wm. JAGGaRD. 


| examples of his handicraft to be seen there 
} and thereabouts. 


Unless I am mistaken, a 
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fine specimen of his wood ‘aliatins is (or 
was) in Warwick Castle. 


reference 


Shakes- 


panels at Westminster. This 
appears in C. J. Ribton-Turner’s ‘ 
peare’s land . 1893, p. 58’: 
feature of Warwick is the atelier of Mr. 
Kendall, the celebrated wood carver, some of 
whose work decorates the dining room of the 
House of Commons. Nothing can exceed the 
rare and delicate beauty of execution of the 
birds and foliage which grace his studio in 
Chapel Street, with many other types of his 
artistic skill.’ 

Upon ascertaining date of death, many 
further details of his life and work could be 
obtained from obituary notices in the files of 
the Warwick Advertiser and the Leamington 
Courier of the time—at the Public Libraries 
of those adjoining towns. 

Wo. 


If J. V. K. will write to Mrs. Kendall, 
the daughter-in-law of T. H. Kendall, the 
wood-carver, he may be given more about him. 
Mrs. Kendall’s husband, shortly before his 
death a few weeks ago, showed me specimens 
of his father’s work then in his possession. 


zB. ©. 


[A letter addressed to Mrs. Kendall c/o the 
Editor of ‘N. and Q.’ can be forwarded]. 


psec: a BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 

(clxvi. .— The Monthly Melody: or 
polite saan for gentlemen and ladies, 
is a rare work. It happens that I undertook 
a special search for it last year, and I dis- 
covered copies in the British Museum, the 
Library of Congress, and the library of Yale 
University. There are also imperfect copies 
in the Library of the Royal College of Music 
and in the Public Library at Boston; and a 
sixth copy was purchased in 1932, in the col- 
lection of Sir John Stainer, by Pickering 
and Chatto. 

The first number was published Apr. 1, 
1760, and the eleventh number (probably the 
last) appeared Feb. 1, 1761. It is an inter- 
esting work and it deserves careful study. 


A. T. Hazen. 


JAGGARD. 


Morgan. 


OOK OF FRENCH TRAVEL ILLUS 
TRATED BY TURNER (clxviii. 206).— 
The book referred to is ‘ Wanderings by the 
Seine,’ by Leitch Ritchie, who accompanied 


Turner on his tour of 1833. Ritchie’s view 
was that, 
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| lian origin, 


if roads were properly made up, | 
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| steam carriages mneres be able to travel on 
He was at work | 
for about twenty years after executing the | 


them without rails. 
I seem to remember riding in such a steam 
carriage or omnibus from Edinburgh to 


| Portobello, about forty years after Ritchie’ 


tour. M. 
OMINICAN HOUSES (elxviii. 207). - 


An article on the remains of the house of 
the Blackfriars at Gloucester, with a plan, 
drawings of architectural details, and plates, 
by Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S. A., was pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, 1932, 
vol. liv., pp. 167-202. Another well illus- 
trated paper on the Blackfriars at Bristol, 
by sw Wilfrid Leighton, was published in 
vol. lv., 1933, pp. 151-90. 

Rotanp Austin. 


LD LAGS” (clxvii. 369, 412).—1 did 
not know that this term was of Austra 
though it has been, and is still, 
commonly used here. 

A well- known K.C.M.G. said to me, a few 
years ago: ‘‘ My grandfather was an ‘old 
lag, ”*? by which I knew that he referred to 
the fact that his ancestor had been trans- 
ported to the country as a prisoner. ‘He 
got lagged’ is frequently heard now, refer- 
ring to imprisonment for ordinary police 
court offences, or even to an arrest by a police- 
man. 

I should expect to find that the word was 
brought by the “‘ First Fleeters ’’ from some 
English county dialect. 


Hersert J. Rumsey. 


OURCES WANTED (clxviii. 173, 214). — 3. 
The exact reference in Plutarch for the 
Lacedaemonians’ answer “if” in reply to 
King Philip’s threats is ‘ Moralia,’ ii, 511, a 
little under three quarters through the treatise 
‘De Garrulitate.’ In the Greek text before 
me Philip does not say ag will destroy you 
all, never to rise again,’ but pigs | will drive 
you out of your country.” For “if” the 
king is represented as using the dialectic form 
ai, and the Lacedaemonians in their reply 
say aika, Plutarch also quotes their other 
answer to Philip’s threats, “ Dionysius at 
Corinth,” a Greek proverb reminding him that 

tyrants may have a reverse of fortune. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


UTHORS AND TITLES WANTED (claviii. 
208).—4. These words end ‘ How we beat 
the Favourite’ by Adam Lindsay Gordon. The 


last two lines are: : 
“A nose I could swear by, but Clarke said 
‘The mare by 


A short head.’ And that’s how the favourite 


was beat.” 
H. McLeop Invegs. 
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_ The Library. 


Medieval Latin Word-List from British and 
Irish Sources. Prepared by J. H. Baxter 
and Charles Johnson, with the assistance 
of Phyllis Abrahams. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d. net). 


VAIN wish for Ducange in some new and 

handy form, adequately revised and 
brought into line with modern scholarship, 
must have vexed many a student for the last 
two or three generations at least. In the 
seventies of the nineteenth century the John 
Murray of the day initiated work on a scheme 
for an abridged version of the Glossarium, 
but it had to be abandoned. The idea was 
revived in 1913 by Mr. R. J. Whitwell—a 
name well known to our readers—but in the 
form of a project for a Dictionary of Medi- 
eval Latin on the same principles as those ot 
the‘ N.E.D.’ As early as 1920, after the in- 
terruption of the Great War, the Inter- 
national Academic Union, with the co-opera- 
tion of the British Academy, returned to the 
project; the word-list before us presents the 
information collected for one of the two divi- 


sions of the whole scheme—a dictionary, that | 


is, of later Latin as used in the British Isles. 
We have here the body of Latin words col- 
lected, by the end of 1932, by the Medieval 
Latin Dictionary Committee, being words 
which either are used with meanings other 
than classical, or are of other than classical 
formation. The purpose of publishing the 
list as a preliminary step is a practical one— 


chiefly to be an aid to contributors upon whose | 


voluntary labours the Committee depend. 
Indication, therefore, is given of the meanings 
and periods for which sufficient examples of a 
word have been collected; and also of the 
meanings or forms which yet remain doubt- 
ful. Grouping has been done with an eye 


upon convenience, not on scientific principles, | 


and so is not final. The right half of each 
page is left blank for additions and correc- 
tions, Scholars are 
dated quotations from British and Irish 
writers, illustrating Latin words not found 
in this List; they should be sent to the Sec- 
retary, Medieval Latin Dictionary Committee 
at the Public Record Office. 

The book is, then, but an earnest of what 


is to come, yet not only the intending contri- | 


butor, but also the ordinary student who has 
been wishing for a new Ducange, will wel- 
come it heartily on its own merits. The 
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material collected is sufficient to render the 
work definitely valuable for historical pur- 
poses, and its arrangement, which was car- 
ried out by Miss Abrahams, is excellent. It 
was not within the plan to give more than a 
minimum of grammatical or explanatory 
matter ; the information recorded being words 
and therewith different forms and composite 
phrases, their meanings and dates. The 
authors and works read range from St. 
Patrick, in the fifth century, to Sir Thomas 
More, and the Rentale S. Andreae, and the 
Acts of the Privy Council in Ireland, in the 
sixteenth. 

The words and their meanings will afford 
much enjoyment to the lover of language, and 
to the humorist also. The proportion of 
Greek that, in one way or another, has found 
its way in, may surprise some readers. The 
rough Latinization of native words, the new 
non-classical uses of true Latin words, the 
words belonging to occupations and to pro- 
ducts of land and sea, the forms evolved for 
new developments in law and administration, 


| and the endless examples of words made with 


that ever useful suffix-stem -ari0, are only 
some of the elements in a linguistic whole 
which perhaps the scholar does wrong in not 
allowing the layman to call quaint. For it 
represents speech in which a relation of ele- 
gance between what one wanted to say and 
how one says it was in general matter of no 
interest, and so there was frequently produced 
in it those kinds of anomalously pleasant and 
charming things—produced simply according 
to nature—which Marcus Aurelius found so 
attractive and illustrated by the crust of 
bread which splits and opens and has “a 
certain fashion contrary to the purpose of 
the baker’s art,’ and in a _ peculiar way 
excites the appetite. 


Bibliography of Universal 
Collected Biography. Compiled by Phyllis 
M. Riches. (The Library Association, 
Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, 
W.C.1). 

E warm recommendation of Sir Frederic 

Kenyon’s Introduction to this volume is 
amply deserved. We deal here not with the 
great figures who have inspired great single 
biographies, but with that vast amount of 
minor biographical material mostly con- 
cerned with lesser persons, often members of 
schools or groups, and correspondingly gath- 
ered up in collections of Lives or other such 
compilations. But a Life of this secondary 
importance frequently becomes, for this or 
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that purpose of the historian, of the most 
pressing moment, and the work of hunting 
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| 
| 


up requisite information proves often enough | 


devastatingly long and tedious. Hence- 
forward, that much at least of the conscien- 
tious worker’s toil is done away. If the bio- 
graphy he wants exists in a collection at all— 


of now half-forgotten people—provided it 
occurs in an English book, he will have every 
hope—not to say certainty—of finding it here. 
Every volume of collected biography that 
could be traced up to the end of 1933 is in- 
cluded. 

The compiler has divided her work into two 
main parts. The first—‘ Analytical Index ’ 
—consists of an alphabet of the persons writ- 
ten about, with note of dates of birth and 
death appended where these are known, and 
also — more often than not — a descriptive 
word or two, e.g., ‘‘ Painter,’’ ‘‘ Constable of 
France.’’ There follows a list of the books 
in which the short biographies occur, in the 
alphabetical order of the authors’ names. 


seldom fail to find clues that in no long time 
will bring him to what he needs. 





BoOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


We have found many pleasant things ip 
the Catalogue (No. 38) which we received 


| recently from Messrs. Epcar H. Watts ayp 
as one perhaps in some forgotten set of Lives | 


Having name of biographer and title of col- | 


lection, you may then turn to Part II, to 
the ‘ Book Biography,’ and find out date and, 


most often, publisher of the book wanted, 
with, occasionally, a word or two describing 


or appraising. Part II contains also a 
Chronological Index, alphabetical under 
‘B.C.,’ and then under the several centuries 
of the Christian era (this begins with Abra- 
ham and ends with Zuloaga, I.); and a 
Subject Index in which the subjects of the 
biographies are sorted out under their kinds. 
This last—well worth getting complete—in 
the slight test to which we put it, showed 
some little deficiences. Thus, W. G. Grace 
occurs in four books, but we found no head- 
ing in the subject index under which he 
would come; under the heading ‘ Beaux,’ 
Beau Nash does not appear; if the heading 
‘Dominicans’ is inserted, why not ‘ Fran- 
ciscans ” ? 

This compilation contains note of more 
than 56,000 biographies, as well as more than 
3,000 books. An immense amount of labour 
must have been bestowed upon it; but Miss 
Riches will no doubt feel herself well re- 
warded by a realisation of its great utility. 
The most experienced searcher will best know 
how to value it; even should he light upon 
some inevitable instance of omission, he will 





| pressed the youthful 





Co. at New York. It is a catalogue of Fint 
Editions, and includes many notable good ex- 
amples of the principal English authom, 
thus: ‘ Paradise Lost ’—seventh title- 
(1667: $150); ‘Tom Jones’ (1749: $400); 
Bacon’s ‘ Essays ’—first complete edition— 
(1625: $400); Goldsmith’s ‘ Good-natured 
Man ’ (1768) and the ‘ Miscellaneous Works’ 
brought out by Griffin in 1775, priced reg 
tively $175 and $150. Two famous old scien 
tific works are Harvey’s account of the Cireu- 
lation of the Blood in ‘ Anatomical Exercita- 
tions ’—first edition in English (1653: $350) 
and Jenner’s ‘ Enquiry into the Causes and 
Effects . . . of Cow-pox ’—in the second and 
enlarged edition (1800: $150). Of the half. 
dozen items under ‘ Music,’ the most attrac 
tive are Byrd’s ‘ Psalmes, Songs and Son- 
nets’ (1611: $100) and Purcell’s music for 
the festival of St. Cecilia, 1683 ($100). We 
noted also a copy of Charlotte Dacre’s 
‘ Zofloya,’ the romance which so greatly im 
Shelley, and ‘The 
Fleire. As it hath beene often played in the 
Blacke-Fryers by the Children of the Ren- 
ells’’—the rare play by Edward Sharpham 
(1607: $750). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertako to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints 


ApPpROvED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, ana not necessarily for 
publication. 


Ween sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
t e envelope the number of the page 
N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within Rs 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and 
= — the contribution in question is to 
ound, 
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